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both Sievers, § 206. 36, and after him Biilbring, § 509, Anm. 2c, 
give sticceo ' Stiicke ' ; yet the only forms I have found recorded 
are stiee, ' stitch, ' and stieca, ' stick, spoon. ' Puzzling is the omis- 
sion of Skeat's edition of Aelfric's Saints from § 27. 

The more closely one examines Biilbring' s work, the deeper grows 
one's appreciation of its sterling wealth of research. It is not a 
book for beginners, and in that sense is not ' elementary ' ; it is 
rather for the very advanced. And some of the advanced will 
doubt one and another of the author's generalizations. Still, it is 
an immense gain to have these generalizations put boldly and 
clearly. The further discussion of them can lead only to good. 

J. M. Hart. 

CoRHELL University. 



The Expression of Purpose in Old English Prose. By Hubert 
Gibson Shearin, Ph. D. ( Yale Studies in English, edited by 
Albert S. Cook, xviii.) New York : Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, 1903. Pp. vi, 149, and chart. 

Dr. Shearin' s monograph with the above title is a worthy com- 
panion to the best work hitherto done in the field of Old English 
Syntax. 

The author's sight is keen, his grasp is comprehensive ; and his 
youthful eagerness in the pursuit of new facts and novel interpre- 
tations is balanced by a modesty in announcing his conclusions 
which bespeaks unusual maturity and poise. Excellent examples 
of this modesty are to be found in his continual allowance for ' the 
personal equation,' and in statements like that about magan (p. 
106) : 'We believe that in the great majority of final clauses where 
it occurs, it is not to be categorically defined. We have tried to 
indicate the two extremes that enclose its long line of values. . . . 
Between those extremes .... are to be arranged the majority of 
■mag an- claaaea, which arranging each mind must do for itself.' 
This passage well illustrates the temper of the whole book, and its 
freedom from dogmatism. 

Dr. Shearin has not only read the entire body of Old English lit- 
erature, but has laid under contribution a great number of collateral 
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studies by other scholars, the list of which, in Appendix vi, is fairly 
colossal. His collections are large — the clauses alone number some 
3, 000 — but he has succeeded in being clear and conclusive without 
burdening his pages with superfluoua examples. The work as a 
whole is properly based on the prose ; but an occasional confirma- 
tion or a unique case is now and then added from the poetry. Of 
ordinary construction, he prints only type-cases, complete reference- 
lists being relegated to an appendix ; but what is for any reason 
really significant is sure of ample treatment. He has taken special 
care to give the Latin originals, whenever they will prove instructive. 
One wishes he had been equally careful to make his statistics clear 
at all points ; the summation is not consistently carried out, and 
even in the imposing tables at the end of the volume, the printing 
of which is quite a triumph, the reader is left to do his own adding. 
Either Callaway or Wiilfing could teach Dr. Shearin something 
about making his figures available. 

The author has extended his studies widely, in order to gain light 
upon his work from cognate literatures ; though these comparative 
studies may not have gone very deep, yet his material from other 
fields than that of Old English has been well assimilated, and often 
furnishes valuable evidence for his conclusions. Thus (p. 119), 
his muster of six different versions of Luke 8, 12 is sufficient to 
practically establish the presence of a purpose idea in the Old Eng- 
lish, in spite of its indicative form, gewurSa^. He is no less suc- 
cessful in connecting his phenomena with those of modern English, 
as where (pp. SSfi'. ), after citing eleven cases of Scei used as an 
' apparent relative pronoun ' to introduce a clause of purpose, he 
suggests that to the influence of the conjunction "Scet, in confusion 
with the neuter pronoun, may be ultimately traceable the modern 
use of that as a relative for all genders and numbers. 

The author separates his phenomena into two main classes, pur- 
pose clauses and purpose phrases. When we look more carefully, 
it appears that the second of these categories is a catch-all, and 
includes participles and even simple infinitives (as gangan, in com 
gangan), as well as phrases, properly so called : the word 'phrase,' 
then, means simply ' not-clause. ' 

The 'phrases' — thus interpreted — are treated first, as being the 
simpler, and as furnishing the basis for many forms (those intro- 
duced by to icem 9cet and similar formulae) of the purpose clause. 
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The author well points out, however (p. 2), the close interrelation 
which exists among all the forms 6i purpose-expression ; if the 
phrases were sometimes expanded into clauses, they are themselves 
often the ' abbreviated logical equivalents ' of such clauses. 

Beginning with the simple infinitive, which appears for the most 
part in early texts, and regularly depends on a verb of motion or of 
giving, Shearin proceeds to the prepositional infinitive, which though 
very common i,n Old English, still occurs only about one-sixth as 
often as the purpose clause to which it is ' logically equivalent ' ; it 
can take the place of the clause only ' when the subject of this 
clause is coincident in meaning with some element within the main 
clause. ' This subject becomes the ' logical subject ' of the infinitive, 
and may be related to the main clause in any one of six ways, which 
Shearin distinguishes with much acumen. The infinitive with to 
from small beginnings, has been gradually crowding the final clause 
to the wall, till it is now established par excellence as the main 
idiom of purpose in modern English. 

After treating briefly and with wise caution of the rare present 
participle expressing purpose — which is 'an extension of the common 
appositive participle of circumstance ' (it may be of interest to say 
in passing that Dr. Callaway, in his recent monograph on 'The 
Appositive Participle ' cites explicitly only one of Shearin' s eleven 
examples (John 6, 6) as final, though his own list contains forty 
cases of this use ; 'who shall decide . . . . ? '), — Shearin proceeds 
to deal with the prepositional phrases of finality, in the illustration 
of which he quotes rather more fully than is elsewhere his custom ; 
one wonders why he makes separate categories of verbals in -ing 
and those in -ung ; he seems to forget that it is final expressions, 
and not verbal nouns, that he is examining. 

Part II deals with the purpose clause. In general, it is true 
that this construction is most common after verbs of 'outward, 
objective activity, ' and occurs much more rarely after a main clause 
' of subjective intent, expressing a mental attitude or denoting mere 
predication.' Yet Dr. Shearin wisely insists that every case must 
be judged by its context, and that no verb is incapable of being 
followed by a clause of purpose. He treats first the connectives of 
the clause — S«e< and Scette, (the latter a little more emphatic, and 
likely to be preferred when a long or involved clause is to be intro- 
duced), and the prepositional formulae, which he discusses in great 
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detail, and with instructive analysis. After treating the relative 
clause, he proceeds to describe the means by which the purpose 
clause is made negative ; here he points out the difference between 
% Ices tie and ne, as lying in the fact that the former denotes the 
purpose ' not as a negative action or state, but as something feared 
or not desired ; the clause is non-optative merely, ' and hence — in 
327 out of 333 cases — takes the simple optative mode only. 

This brings us to the chapter on mode, in which Shearin shows 
much skill in the discussion of the modal auxiliaries, which are 
about one-fourth as numerous in final clauses as is the simple opta- 
tive. He makes it clear why magan (mod. may') has come to be 
almost the exclusive auxiliary in modem English final clauses, and 
brings out much of interest in his study of motan, which he shows 
never to have lacked its original idea of permission. He goes on to 
the use of the indicative in clauses of purpose, and proves beyond a 
doubt that it was so employed. He finds 48 examples, all of which 
are given in full, and discussed with sound intelligence. Alto- 
gether, the section on mode is one of the most readable and sug- 
gestive in the entire book. 

The final chapter treats of the tense of the purpose clause, and is 
devoted mostly to violations of sequence ; the author's conclusions 
on this point are as follows : 

1. Primary sequence is broken six times to mark the purpose as doubtful, or 
difficult of attainment. 

2. Secondary sequence is violated 31 times under the influence of the Latin, 
as well as to denote the continuance of the purposed action or state into present 
time. 

Among the interesting products of Shearin' s study are certain 
criteria which ' may be of value in fixing chronology or authorship.' 
The more significant of these are the following : 

B(ette introducing purpose clauses is found only in Northumbrian and EWS. 
monuments (p. 61). 

The formula to 'Sy (W) iSat, with instrumental form % (^i), is not met with 
in the earlier writings, though it is the rule in ./Elfric (p. 66). 

The formula 'Sy Ices Se, with appended 'Se, is not met with in the earlier 
writings, while in .^fric it is the rule (p. 98). 

On the same page on which he sums up these results, the author 
gives a list of items of peculiar syntactical importance ; one or two 
of these are perhaps worth looking at a little more closely. The 
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use of t5ce< as an uninflected rdative pronoun introducing purpose 
clauses has already been alluded to (e. g., Exod. 32, 1, wirce us 
godas, "HcBtfaron beforan us). This occurs in eleven instances, and 
Shearin is probably right in rejecting the explanation which makes 
tScB< a conjunction, with omitted demonstrative. 

He cites a number of interesting cases (pp. 91 ff. ) of clauses of 
final force which stand in parataxis to the main clause, sometimes 
with and sometimes without a connective. As an example of this 
may be taken John 7, 1, tSo Judeas hine sohton and woldon hyne 
ofslean ; here, as in very many purpose clauses of all types, the 
final intent is denoted by a form of wilkm, to which there is nothing 
corresponding in the Latin. Shearin hardly makes enough of the 
fact that willan is, in Old English, a recognized formal means of 
denoting purpose. In John 4, 7, Da com an unf of Samaria, wolde 
wceter feeean, wolde is hardly more than an equivalent of Lat. ut. 
As Shearin points out, when willan is used, there is regularly no 
change of subject ; this is also true of the iSencan (p. 115, Hote), 
sometimes employed as the equivalent of willan, to denote an inten- 
tion of the subject of the main verb (e. g., Oros. 44, 32). In Note 
2, p. 12, where Shearin first speaks of the paratactic construction 
and its survival in Modem English, he treats the modem usage as 
wholly colloquial, a view to which he is misled by his prepossession 
with vulgar forms like ' He up and threw the brick.' But in im- 
peratives like ' Try and lift this ' ; ' Go and see who is at the door ' ; 
' Come and help me with this bucket, ' the usage is perfectly re- 
spectable, though perhaps not elegant (of. N. E. D., s. v. come, 
2, d). 

One wonders, in looking over the list of ' Prose-Texts Examined,' 
prefixed to the book, why Old English scholars do not come to some 
agreement in the matter of abbreviations. At present there is 
nothing but confusion. For example, Callaway's 'Bede' and 
Wiilfing's 'Be' is Shearin' s 'BH' (wbich might easily send a 
reader on a wild-goose chase to the Blickling Homilies') ; Callaway's 
'Ps. Th.' (Thorpe's Psalms) is Shearin's 'PPs.'— and so on. 
This confusion is needless and wasteful. If there is no other fea- 
sible way of securing agreement among scholars, it would seem to 
be a proper work for the Modern Language Association to appoint 
a ' Coinmittee on Literary Abbreviation,' corresponding in some 
sort to the ' Board of Geographical Nomenclature ' of the United 
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States government. A practical uniformity has been reached, in 
referring to Shakespeare's plays ; is it not equally desirable and 
equally attainable, in regard to the works of Alfred, and Chaucer, 
and Pope, and Browning ? 

In Note 1, page 12, Shearin, after saying that the Old English 
hortatory imperative expression, uton -)- infinitive, is probably an 
infinitive of purpose after a verb of motion, cites the hortatory force 
of the verb of motion in Middle and Modern English, where, he 
says, the verb used is go. His example, however, ' Go, bring it to 
me,' is hardly convincing. The modem hortatory word is come, 
not go. This has now, in its purely hortatory use, probably lost 
the power of taking the infinitive ; its most frequent employment is 
in connection with 'Let us,' as in 'Come, let's go to dinner.' In 
Shakespeare, however, come was used as an exact equivalent of OE. 
uton ; it occurs twice (C. of E., v, 1, 114 ; Cymb., ii, 1, 56) in 
the expression ' Come go ' (= Lat. eamus), as well as in a number 
of other connections where its hortatory force is less indisputable. 
It may be worth while to note here the use of come and go with the 
simple infinitive in speaking to children or animals, as in ' Come 
give me a kiss,' ' Go get mother the paper,' ' Go meet your master,' 
where come and go may be termed pure auxiliaries of direction. 
Contrast the expressions ' come get ' and ' go get, ' which difier only 
in the direction indicated by the first verb. 

On page 16, quoting from Wxilfing, Shearin says that Old Eng- 
lish may have a passive simple infinitive, as in Bede 36, 3 {het hine 
Sa teon and Icedan to ^am deofolgyldum). He forgets that the in- 
finitive is in essence a noun ; and that in these sentences the infini- 
tive, thus considered, is object of the verb {het, in the case cited), 
and takes in turn a noun or pronoun as object (hine, above). 

In discussing (p. 47) the infrequency in modern English of on 
expressing finality, the author has failed, though he quotes ' on 
huntyng ' from Chaucer, to note the a-, in a- hunting, a-fishing, 
which is the commonest modem form of this final on. 

On page 52, Shearin says that ymhe passes from causal into final 
function. It seems to me that neither of these uses can claim 
priority ; they are equally distant from the original meaning, 
' about, in reference to ' — if, indeed, the idea of purpose is not the 
closer. 

The author inclines (pp. 59 AT. ) to give quite too much import- 
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ance to the relative particle t5e ; it has little independent force. Its 
comparative insignificance is seen from the fact (p. 61) that Alfred 
has 25 cases of Scette (= Hmt 8e), of which jElfric does not show a 
single instance ; while jiElfric regularly uses t5y Ices 9e, where Al- 
fred always employs 9y Ices (p. 95). 

On page 68 occurs the statement, ' Often the <o-formulse are 
hardly to be differentiated from the simple ^cet in force, as in Dial. 
180, 6, syle me on ^eowdome for hine, icet 8m Swne sunu eft onfo, 
compared with the almost juxtaposed id. 180, 12, ne tweo tStt na 
'Scet Sm sylle ^isne biscop on ^eowdome to Hon Hcet tSw Hinne sunu eft 
onfo. ' At first sight, these sentences may seem to be almost exactly 
alike ; more careful examination, however, shows that, while Hcet 
was perfectly clear in the first sentence, the greater intricacy of 
structure in the second requires the more explicit to Hon Hcet. In 
this sentence, the simple Hcet would have caused ambiguity : the 
clause H(Bt tSit Hinne sunu eft onfo might easily have been taken as 
dependent on ne tweo Hu na. Some such reason is very likely to be 
present whenever Hcette or one of the prepositional formulae is used 
in preference to Hcet ; their effect is more definite. 

Whether /or^on and /orSt, with tmesis of Hcet (p. 70), are final 
or illative in any case could probably be determined with some 
accuracy by a careful study of word-order in this connection ; it 
depends upon that elusive factor, the sentence-stress. In .^H. i, 
296, 24 he gereordode hine after his oeriste na forHi icet he syHHan 
eorHlices higleofan behofode, ac to Hi Hcet he geswutelode his soHan 
lichaman (p. 71), the forHi dost clause is causal, not final. 

Under WiH Hces Host (pp. 74f. ), as under WiH Hod Hcet, I should 
incline to take the clauses as substantive Scet-clauses, explaining the 
pronominal object of wiH. 

May not the to in to Hcet (p. 76) be an adverb, modifying the 
preceding verb, in every one of the four cases cited on page 76 
(e. g., L. S. II, 362, 110) ? The attempted explanation of this 
construction on page 77 is untenable ; ' to Hcet Hcet ' is hardly con- 
ceivable, in view of the invariable use of the dative case after to. 

It is possible, in the four passages from the Leechdoms on page 
76, to make vdH Hcet equivalent to ' in order that ' ; but it is very 
improbable that the writer had any such clear idea in mind. WiH 
introduces a Leechdom much as R heads a modern physician's pre- 
scription ; what follows has no necessary grammatical connection 
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with it. Earlier in the book, Shearin shows a proper appreciation 
of the true character of Leechdom syntax ; he takes it too seriously 
here. 

Page 83, 4. These indicatives are all, it seems to me, simple 
futures. Even seSe gewylt = qui regat is not convincing ; the dis- 
tinction between Latin third conjugation futures and subjunctives, 
which are closely allied in form, was not very sharply felt in the 
Middle Age. 

In Gen. 1, 11 (p. 84), tSoss seed dg is not a clause of purpose ; 
the subjunctive is due to the influence of the preceding imperative, 
the thought of which it completes. 

On page 85, Shearin cites the German damit doss of Luther and 
Berthold von Regensburg as ' an exactly parallel construction ' to a 
unique SwrA hwan ^cet found in a charter of Edward the Confessor, 
published by W. DeGray Birch. Shearin seerns to have quite 
failed to note that the pronoun here is hwan, and not 8on ; its Ger- 
man parallel would be womit (more exactly wodureh) doss. If the 
text as given is correct, and of Edwardian date, this is perhaps the 
earliest recorded example of hwa relative in Old English. Shearin 
is evidently unaware that this fact is in any way significant or 
interesting ; above, under C (p. 84), he includes among his ' rela- 
tive pronouns ' one example of the interrogative, without the least 
comment ; in this case (Dial. 65, 10, MS. H) mid hwam, corres- 
ponding to Lat. wn.de, has not lost its interrogative-indefinite force. 

Feank H. Chase. 



Shelley's Vershunst. Dargestellt v. Dr. Armin Kroder. (Miln- 
ohener Beitrage zur Itomanischen und Englischen Philologie, 
herausg. v. H. Breymann und J. Schick, xxvii Heft.) 
Erlangen und Leipzig, 1903. 

Dr. Kroder' s work is an exhaustive enumeration of Shelley's 
metres and metrical idiosyncracies, classified after the fashion of 
Schipper and presented with admirable clearness. Such exercises 
in scholarship, when applied to living languages and living forms 
of verse, are apt to be of little value. A tabulation of the 
varieties of the Old English long line or of the hexameters of Com- 



